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subject of change and the sociologist can teach us the nature of
social behaviour. But the very presuppositions of his study
imply that social behaviour, unlike the behaviour of oxygen, is
not invariably the same. He cannot take his place among
those who wish to better the world unless he gives up his preten-
sion to being able to include all human and social behaviour
among the objects of his positive study. But if he gives up this
pretension there ceases to be anything very novel about his
work. It becomes little more than a superficial account of
what is properly a matter of history, anthropology, psychology,
economics, religion, and politics. This superficiality is made
clear in some examples taken at random from sociological
studies. The sociologist calls crime 'that which offends the com-
munity5, punishment 'the spontaneous reaction of the offended
community5, and conscience 'the guardian in the individual
of the rules which the community has evolved for its own
preservation'. Doubtless each of these descriptions contains
some truth, but to suppose that they contain the whole truth
is to disregard everything except the primitive and animal
factor. The existence of law and justice whose characteristic it
is to be objective and impersonal could never be explained if
crime and punishment were but the names of subjective feelings
of offence and revenge in the heart of the community. Unless
the community could transcend its feelings and estimate crime
by individual moral judgement of right and wrong, justice would
be inexplicable: it would be precisely what it is not, revenge.
Again, if conscience were nothing but a mechanism for the pre-
servation of the community, how would it be possible to explain
the fact that the most delicate and scrupulous conscience is
generally out of sympathy with the prevalent moral standard
of the community?

We have dealt at some length with the attempt to found a
positive science of sociology, because its apparent objectivity
and certainty have gained it some popularity in a time when
the religious and philosophical approach to the study of society
seems to have lost touch with modern problems and modern
tastes. Gomte had recourse to it for this very reason. Yet if we